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SPEECH  OF  KEY.  DR.  FULLER. 


AT  THE 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY. 
NEW  YORK,  MAY  9,  1860. 


Resolved,  That  the  national  and  catholic  spirit  of  the  American 
Tract  Society,  and  its  influence  upon  the  literature  of  the  land,  ought 
to  make  it  dear  to  every  Christian  and  patriot. 

It  is  Seneca  who  says,  that  the  sources  of  large  rivers  are  sacred, 
and  altars  should  be  built  there.  If  such  reverence  ought  to  be  given 
to  fountains  from  which  fertilizing  streams  issue,  how  ought  we  to 
venerate  those  great  institutions  which  enrich  and  bless  the  earth 
with  heavenly  truth  and  spiritual  influences. 

In  some  ages  and  nations,  the  danger  has  been  from  a superstitious 
idolatry  of  every  thing  established.  And  this  bigotry  to  system  is 
certainly  most  deplorable,  as  it  dreads  all  improvement,  and  rivets  on 
the  mind  a blind  devotion  to  falsehoods  in  religion  and  government, 
simply  because  they  are  hoary  with  age.  In  our  day,  and  in  this 
country,  there  is  little  peril  from  this  quarter.  The  most  reckless 
spirit  of  innovation  “ raves,  recites,  and  maddens  round  the  land.’’ 
Good  is  at  all  points  assailed  by  its  old  insidious  enemy,  Better. 
Nothing  is  so  venerable  that  it  escapes  the  restless  mania  for  tam- 
pering and  tinkering,  and  pulling  down  and  destroying.  And  yet 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  rage  for  disorganizing  would  find  itself 
rebuked,  if  people  would  only  study  the  past,  and  examine  the 
biographies  of  the  noble  men  who  founded  our  religious  and  civil 
institutions,  and  read  the  record  of  their  toils,  self-denials,  anxieties, 
prayers,  and  sacrifices. 

From  infancy  we  have  been  accustomed  to  our  national  privileges 
and  blessings,  and  we  feel  as  if  this  happy  union  of  states  had  always 
existed.  But  let  any  patriot  reflect  upon  the  condition  of  this  country 
before  we  had  a Constitution.  Let  him  then  explore  the  history  of 
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that  instrument.  Mr.  Webster  intended  to  write  such  a history,  and 
Mr.  Curtis  of  Boston  has  nobly  fulfilled  the  task.  Let  him  begin  with 
the  first  convention  in  Annapolis,  to  which  only  five  states  sent  dele- 
gates. Then  let  him  mark  the  proceedings  in  the  body  which  adopted 
the  constitution,  and  the  conflicts  through  which  the  friends  of  this 
republic  had  to  pass,  before  the  ratification  of  that  glorious  charter 
Let  any  man  who  loves  his  country  examine  these  pages  of  our  annals, 
and  he  will  acknowledge  that,  in  the  formation  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, a victory  was  achieved  almost  as  arduous  and  sublime  as 
that  which  crowned  the  Revolutionary  campaigns ; and  he  will  con- 
fess, too,  how  hopeless  must  ever  be  the  effort  to  reunite  these  states, 
if — which  may  Heaven  forbid  ! — folly  and  wickedness  shall  succeed  in 
dividing  them. 

These  remarks  apply  to  our  great  religious  organizations.  We 
meet,  and  mingle  our  prayers  and  counsels,  and  exclaim,  “ Behold, 
how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity!”  And  we  feel  as  if  it  had  been  always  thus.  But  it  would 
touch  any  heart  to  hear,  from  those  who  were  present,  the  narrative  of 
the  inauguration  of  this  enterprise  and  of  others  kindred  to  it  : how 
a few  men  of  God  met ; how  they  inquired  whether  it  was  possible 
that  those  who  had  so  long  been  arrayed  against  each  other  could 
unite  ; how  they  knelt  down  and  prayed  for  light  and  harmony  ; and 
how  they  wept  for  joy  at  the  great  triumph  of  Christian  love  over 
sectional  and  sectarian  littleness.  For  my  own  part,  as  I have  heard 
those  apostplic  fathers  speak  of  these  things,  my  very  heart  has 
burned  within  me  ; andjl  have  been  filled  with  amazement  and  sorrow, 
that  servants  of  Jesus,  north  or  south/should  desire  to  enlist  such 
institutions  in  any  partisan  warfare. 

I have  travelled  from  Baltimore  to  this  city  simply  that  I might 
enjoy  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  being  with  you  to-night.  But  you  do 
not  wish  me,  I am  sure,  to  pronounce  any  eulogium  on  the  American 
Tract  Society.  The  time  has  passed  when  that  could  be  needed- 
There  are,  however,  one  or  two  traits  in  its  character  which  ought  to 
make  it  dearer  and  dearer  to  us  every  year.  Upon  these  I would  say 
something. 

And,  first,  this  Society  is  national — national,  not  sectional.  It  is 
more.  It  is  one  of  the  few  grand  conservators  and  bonds  of  union 
which  are  left  us.  Once,  all  our  influential  religious  denominations 
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were  accustomed  to  have  tlieir  respective  anniversaries,  when,  from 
every  part  of  the  land,  Christians  came  together,  glowing  with  love 
for  each  other  and  with  a common  loyalty  to  Jesus.  And  I need  not 
say  by  what  ties  of  love  our  national  Union  was  thus  compacted. 
This  harmony  of  feeling  and  action  has  been  for  ever  destroyed  in  the 
two  largest  religious  bodies  ; and  unless  God  interposes,  it  will  soon 
be  violently  broken  up  in  all  our  religious  communions.  And  these 
deplorable  disruptions  have  been  for  what  ? Utopian  abstractions  ; 
since  I venture  to  affirm  that,  practically,  there  is  little  difference 
between  good  men  on  any  of  the  questions  which  have  produced  these 
fatal  mischiefs.  Nor  have  these  separations  of  those  who  once  em- 
braced each  other  been  caused  by  any  alienation  in  the  great  masses 
of  the  denominations.  They  have  been  commenced  and  precipitated 
by  the  fanaticism  of  a few  restless  spirits  ; by  men  who  are  conscien- 
tious, but  whose  consciences  are  unenlightened,  and  Lord  Bacon 
has  said,  that  “without  science  there  can  be  no  conscience by  men 
sincere,  but  who  are  the  victims  of  an  unchristian  zeal,  for  unless  to 
our  virtue  we  “ add  knowledge,”  it  ceases  to  be  virtue  ; and  if  know- 
ledge be  added,  temperance  will  follow  : “ x\dd  to  your  faith,  virtue  ; 
and  to  virtue,  knowledge  ; and  to  knowledge,  temperance  by  men 
who  will  still  carry  strife  and  dissension  wherever  they  go — will  still 
cause  fresh  divisions  where  all  should  be,  and  all,  but  for  them, 
would  be,  fraternal  kindness  and  affection. 

I love  and  honor  this  Society  because  it  has  stood  nobly  aloof  from 
these  unworthy  bickerings  and  disputings ; because  it  has  shut  out 
from  its  bosom  those  baneful  strifes  which  have  been  so  pernicious 
to  the  churches,  and  which  threaten  to  be  so  disastrous  to  the  nation. 
For  my  own  part,  when  I draw  within  the  circle  of  my  contemplation 
all  the  blessings  of  our  American  Union,  I want  words  in  which  to 
express  my  sense  of  the  folly,  infatuation,  and  guilt  of  disunion.  I 
should  be  at  a loss  for  a term  by  which  to  designate  the  man  who 
wantonly  seeks  to  involve  us  and  our  children  in  such  a ruin — the  man 
who,  at  this  day,  amidst  universal  prosperity  and  happiness,  can  wish 
for  such  a catastrophe  : I should  not  know  what  to  call  him,  whether 
idiot,  or  mad  man,  or  incendiary,  or  traitor,  but  that  the  crisis  which 
has  produced  such  an  enemy  to  our  country  has  also  furnished  his 
name.  He  is  a politician : a man  who  lives  by  intrigue ; to  whom 
patriotism  is  a mockery  ; who  has  faith  only  in  one  single  virtue, 
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unmitigated  selfishness ; and  who,  to  gratify  an  inordinate  ambition 
or  cupidity,  seeks  to  bandage  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  and  lead  them 
on  to  a precipice.  I do  not  condemn  a proper  preference  for  our  own 
state ; I go  as  far  in  this  attachment  as  any  body.  We  have  Mr. 
Webster’s  authority  for  the  sentiment  once  ascribed  to  a worthy  citi- 
zen of  Boston.  He  was  a man  of  expansive  benevolence.  He  wished 
well  to  the  whole  world.  And  that  the  whole  world  might  be  happy 
and  prosperous,  he  sincerely  wished  that  the  United  States  gov- 
erned the  whole  world  ; that  New  England  governed  the  United 
States ; that  Massachusetts  governed  New  England  ; and  that  Bos- 
ton governed  Massachusetts.  For  himself,  he  had  no  sort  of  ambi- 
tion, he  would  be  satisfied  to  govern  the  little  town  of  Boston.  I 
believe  that  was  a good  man,  a sincerely  benevolent  man.  I under- 
stand him  perfectly.  I smile  at  his  candor : I may  not  sympathize 
with  his  aspirations  ; still,  I can  respect  and  honor  him.  But  he  who 
cannot  extend  his  love  of  country  beyond  his  own  state,  is  not  wor- 
thy to  be  an  American  citizen.  And  if  we  deserve  to  be  American 
citizens,  this  Society  will  engage  our  warmest  interest  because  it  is 
superior  to  all  sectional  feeling,  because  it  recognizes  no  North,  no 
South,  no  East,  no  West ; but  is,  in  its  entire  character,  in  all  its 
objects,  wholly  American,  embracing  with  the  same  tender  solicitude, 
every  portion  of  the  land. 

He  knows  little  of  man  who  can  make  light  of  the  religious  sen- 
timent implanted  in  our  nature.  It  is  the  deepest  and  most  uncon- 
trollable element  in  society  ; and  like  those  central  fires  which  cause 
earthquakes  and  convulsions,  it  can  subvert  the  foundations  of  any 
government.  There  is  no  danger  to  this  land,  there  is  no  principle  at 
work,  so  threatening  to  the  permanency  of  our  civil  institutions,  as  a 
misguided,  fanatical  spirit.  It  is,  in  itself,  a desperately  mischievous 
thing  ; insinuating  distrust  among  brethren  ; sacrificing  the  noblest 
undertakings,  the  most  venerable  charities,  to  any  blind,  wild,  head- 
long, chimerical  impulse  which  inflames  the  passions.  And  poli- 
ticians are  ever  busy  stimulating  it,  for  their  own  ambitious,  mer- 
cenary purposes.  This  widespread  and  portentous  evil  can  be  coun- 
teracted only  by  a sound,  healthy  religious  influence : by  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  Gospel,  God’s  remedy,  working  slowly — not  as  some  men 
wish  to  do  things  ; for  as  the  smaller  the  insect  the  more  rapidly  it 
multiplies,  so  the  littler  the  man  the  greater  the  haste  in  which 
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every  thing  must  be  done — working  slowly  as  God  ever  works,  but 
working  surely,  to  cure  all  the  maladies  which  afflict  our  fallen  race. 

Another  characteristic  of  this  association  endears  it  to  my  heart. 
It  is  catholic — catholic,  not  sectarian.  Its  motto  is,  Unity  in  things 
essential,  liberty  in  things  indifferent,  and  charity  in  all  things. 

Here,  again,  I repeat,  in  effect,  what  I said  as  to  the  proper  love 
of  one’s  native  state.  If  we  are  sincere,  we  of  course  prefer  our  own 
communion.  Macaulay  and  others  have  laughed  at  simple  parson 
Adams,  who,  after  exhorting  his  hearers  to  become  religious,  added, 
“And  when  I say  religion,  I mean  the  Christian  religion,  and  by  the 
Christian  religion,  I mean  the  Protestant,  and  by  the  Protestant,  I 
mean  our  own.”  The  proverb  says,  that  if  the  faults  of  the  best  men 
were  written  on  their  foreheads,  they  would  all  pull  their  hats  over 
their  eyes.  It  may  be  that  some  of  us  only  conceal  what  this  good 
man  was  frank  enough  to  proclaim.  However  that  may  be,  we  can 
all  comprehend  and  respect  his  sincerity.  But  when  a man  loves 
only  his  own  church  ; if  he  cannot  love  the  image  of  Christ  in  his 
brother,  wherever  he  finds  it,  and  on  whatever  metal  stamped,  why, 
then  I question  whether  that  man’s  heart  has  ever  been  changed  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  A man  who  loves  his  sect  more  than  the  image  of 
Christ  in  his  brother,  really  loves  his  sect  more  than  Christ,  and  loves 
himself  more  than  all. 

Those  who  refuse  to  cooperate  with  Christians  of  other  denomina- 
tions, because  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  forms  and  rites 
and  sacraments,  are  no  doubt  quite  sincere ; and  sincerity  is  so  rare 
a virtue,  that  I honor  it  wherever  I see  it.  But  when  such  persons 
call  themselves  Protestants,  they  are  guilty  of  palpable  self-contra- 
diction ; they  might  as  well  pretend  to  be  in  Rome  and  Geneva  at  the 
same  time.  On  this  subject  there  can  be  only  two  consistent  courses  : 
that  of  Rome,  which  forbids  all  cooperation  with  others,  because 
there  is  an  infallible  church  ; and  that  of  Protestants  who  allow 
cooperation,  not  because  the  points  of  difference  are  unimportant — for 
nothing  is  unimportant  in  religion — but  because  they  do  not  recog- 
nize an  infallible  church. 

I wish  this  principle  of  cooperation  were  more  distinctly  under- 
stood. It  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  the  spirit  of  Christ  not  to 
love  each  other.  I appeal  to  all  such,  whether  at  the  period  of  their 
conversion  they  did  not  enter  into  the  apostle’s  language,  and  say, 
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“ Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.” 
But  a scrupulous  conscience  may  afterwards  be  perplexed  by  the 
suggestion,  that  to  unite  with  others  is  a compromise  of  the  truth. 
Let  it  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  surrender,  no  letting 
down  of  any  truth.  We  were  Christians  before  we  were  identified  with 
any  denomination  ; and  our  union  in  this  Society  is  not  a union  of 
denominations.  It  is  something  higher  and  nobler — it  is  a Christian 
union.  We  meet  to  carry  forward  the  great  enterprise  of  salvation, 
to  diffuse  the  great  essential  doctrines  in  which  we  all  agree.  A man, 
and  that  man  my  brother,  is  sinking  in  your  river.  I hear  his  bub- 
bling cry,  and  leaping  into  a boat,  I look  around  for  some  one  to 
take  the  other  oar.  In  an  instant  a noble  form  is  at  my  side,  ready 
to  bend  to  his  work.  But  I first  catechize  him  : Are  you  a Baptist  ? 
Do  you  believe  in  immersion  ? in  close  communion  ? With  tears  he 
looks  up  to  me:  “See,  see !”  he  cries,  “your  brother  is  perishing; 
let  us  save  him  before  it  is  too  late.”  But  I refuse.  He  does  not 
agree  with  me  on  the  doctrines  of  my  church,  and  I prefer  that  my 
brother  should  sink  rather  than  cooperate  with  him. 

The  melancholy  reactions  of  Protestantism  described  by  Rankfe, 
are  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  these  baleful  animosities  ; and  the  great 
solvent  of  our  sectarian  prejudices,  that  which  can  melt  and  fuse 
them  into  love,  can  cement  us  and  make  us  cohesive,  is  cooperation. 
I am  weary  of  hearing  homilies  on  brotherly  love.  Let  us  work 
together,  let  us  fight  together,  and  we  shall  be  one — one  in  counsel, 
one  in  heart,  one  in  sacrifice  for  our  common  Redeemer.  The  parting 
prayer  of  Jesus  will  be  answered,  “That  they  all  may  be  one,  that 
the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me.”  At  the  battle  of  the 
Peiho  in  China,  about  a year  ago,  Commodore  Tatnall  looked  on  for  a 
while  ; but  as  the  war  waxed  more  fierce,  he  could  stand  it  no  longer  ; 
“It  is  no  use,”  he  exclaimed,  “blood  is  thicker  than  water!”  and 
dashed  into  the  fight.  And  you  remember  the  effect  of  his  conduct 
upon  England.  “Well  done,  Americans,”  they  cried  ; “this  act  will 
do  more  to  bind  us  to  you  than  all  the  treaties  of  diplomatists.”  We 
Baptists  are  sometimes  thought  to  be  rather  fond  of  water,  somewhat 
amphibious  in  our  creed.  But,  friends,  once  for  all  understand  us  ; 
we  really  do  not  believe  that  the  pure  milk  of  the  word  is  water.  We 
feel  that  blood  is  thicker  than  water.  It  is  blood  which  draws  and 
unites  us  to  you.  And  this  hour,  when  we  stand  here  side  by  side, 
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and  the  coming  campaigns — in  which,  wherever  the  conflict  shall  be 
closest,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  shall  flash  fastest  and  brightest, 
we  pledge  ourselves  not  to  fail  you — these,  these  will  do  more  to 
unite  us  than  all  essays  and  plans  of  Christian  union  which  the  whole 
college  of  apostles  could  devise,  if  they  were  now  on  earth. 

One  other  excellence  of  this  Society  is  mentioned  in  the  resolution. 
I refer  to  its  influence  upon  the  literature  of  our  country.  May  I 
be  permitted  to  say  a word  as  to  this  ? 

The  living  ministry  is  God’s  ordinance  to  save  them  that  believe. 
Therefore  I have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  give  the  press  prece- 
dence to  the  pulpit.  Still,  who  can  measure  the  power  which  the 
press  exerts  ? An  ounce  of  lead  moulded  into  a bullet  and  put  in 
a Minnie  rifle,  with  a little  black  powder  under  it,  will,  if  it  meet  no 
obstruction,  go  some  two  miles,  and  do  its  errand  very  sufficiently  upon 
a man.  But  that  same  piece  of  lead,  cast  into  types,  and  put  into  one 
of  Hoe’s  lightning  presses,  with  a little  black  liquid  over  it,  will  mock 
at  obstacles  and  do  its  mission,  not  on  one  man,  but  on  millions,  and 
though  mountains,  continents,  and  oceans  intervene. 

A steam  printing-press  ! I feel  something  like  awe  as  I stand 
before  one  of  these  wonderful  engines.  It  seems  to  me  almost  as  if 
it  were  a living  thing — one  of  Ezekiel’s  living  creatures,  “ with  the 
hands  of  a man,  and  the  noise  of  many  waters,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
living  creature  in  its  wheels.”  How  it  strips  itself  for  its  work  ! It 
requires  no  nourishment,  knows  no  weariness,  but  on  it  toils,  with  a 
strength  which  would  mock  to  scorn  the  might  of  a giant,  with  a 
clamor  as  if  it  would  shiver  in  pieces  any  substance  within  its  grasp. 
And  yet,  with  a precision  and  delicacy  unattainable  by  human  mus- 
cles, it  receives  a fabric  which  any  rude  touch  would  rend,  and 
impressing  upon  it,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  thoughts  which  it 
cost  the  most  active  mind  hours  to  compose,  flings  off  page  after 
page  to  instruct,  delight,  regenerate,  and  bless  the  world. 

Hone  of  us  appreciate  the  potency  of  the  press  as  an  agent  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  over  the  land,  in  heavy  tomes,  in  journals, 
above  all,  in  the  daily  newspaper,  that  wonderful  modern  institution 
which  has  revolutionized  not  only  the  literary,  but  the  commercial 
and  the  political  wmrld.  Constitutionally  there  are  only  two  estates 
in  Congress,  but  a third  estate  has  sprung  up,  occupying  a higher 
seat  than  members  either  of  the  Senate  or  House,  while  Congress  is 
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in  session,  for  it  presides  in  the  galleries,  and  continuing  in  session 
after  Congress  has  adjourned,  in  session  all  the  year,  and  all  over  the 
country.  It  is  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  press.  They 
form  and  shape  public  sentiment ; and  at  this  day  when  the  world 
is,  as  never  before,  under  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  they  wield  a 
power  transcending  that  of  both  the  constitutional  bodies  combined. 

I wish  I had  time  to  say  something  of  the  singular  power  with 
which  the  press  has  invested  the  public  speaker.  We  talk  of  the 
grandeur  of  ancient  oratory,  but  how  far  did  its  influence  extend  ? 
Demosthenes  ascends  the  bema.  He  delivers  one  of  those  master- 
pieces of  eloquence  which  are  logic  on  fire.  He  ceases  ; how  many 
has  he  reached  by  his  appeals  ? Athens  was  a little  place,  Avitli  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  Not  more  than  ten 
thousand  have  felt  the  burning  words  of  that  prince  of  orators.  Nor 
can  he  send  his  thoughts  abroad  through  the  land.  There  are  no 
reporters,  no  telegraphs  by  which  he  may“fulmine  over  Greece.” 
How  different  the  potency  of  speech  now  ! In  Congress  or  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  audience  really  occupies  but  little  of  the  speaker’s  concern. 
He  addresses  the  millions  who,  in  a few  hours,  will  be  reading  and 
pondering  the  words  which  he  has  uttered. 

Think  of  the  power  which  the  press  gives  to  written  words,  es- 
pecially the  word  of  God.  Niebuhr  and  others  maintain  that  the 
ancient  writers  wrote  only  for  a circle  of  friends,  to  whom  their 
books  were  read.  Indeed,  if  you  think  of  the  materials  for  writing 
which  they  possessed,  you  will  feel  that  their  readers  could  only  have 
been  a select  few.  As  to  the  Scriptures,  we  find  more  than  one  epistle 
ending  with  a charge  that  they  “ be  read  to  the  churches.”  Contrast 
with  all  this  the  facility  now  furnished  by  printing,  when  the  compo- 
sitions of  a writer  are,  in  a few  days,  distributed  over  all  the  land, 
and  when  the  word  of  God  is  in  the  hands  of  the  poorest  child  on  the 
mountain  top,  of  the  savage  in  the  depth  of  the  forest. 

I need  not  tell  you  how  diligently  the  enemies  of  God  have  availed 
themselves  of  these  facilities  ; and  if  the  press  were  left  to  them,  we 
might  well,  with  the  German  legend,  ascribe  the  art  of  printing  to 
the  devil.  Even  our  most  respectable  booksellers  have  to  cater  to 
the  diseased  taste  for  pernicious  novels  ; and  the  press  groans  inces- 
santly— Sunday  giving  it  no  rest — with  works  either  openly  or  secretly 
assailing  the  gospel.  It  would  be  an  unheard-of  delinquency  if  the 
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church  did  not  make  this  powerful  engine  tributary  to  the  cause  of 
the  Redeemer.  And  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  vehicles  we 
employ  for  the  circulation  of  truth  are  the  most  effectual,  are  indeed 
the  only  effectual  antidote  to  the  poison  which  I have  just  mentioned. 
But  I have  already  detained  you  too  long,  and  may  not  dwell  upon 
this  topic. 

Let  me  only  remind  you,  that  when  Eternal  Wisdom  devised  a 
plan  to  counteract  the  evil  in  the  world,  it  selected  the  publication  of 
tracts  as  the  most  effective  expedient.  The  Bible  is  a collection  of 
tracts  written  and  distributed  by  God.  When  the  period  had  come 
for  the  Great  Reformation,  God  disclosed  the  art  of  printing,  without 
which  Luther  would  have  failed.  And  when  Baxter,  Bunyan,  and 
Rutherford  were  shut  up  in  prison  for  the  truth,  with  what  sway 
did  they  not  employ  the  press.  A man  may  not  preach,  he  is  not 
properly  ordained  to  preach.  Very  well.  But  he  may  write  a book. 
For  this  no  priestly  manipulation  is  necessary.  If  God  have  laid 
his  hand  on  a man’s  head  and  heart,  he  may  write  a book.  And 
a man  who  writes  a good  book  is  a priest,  a bishop,  an  archbishop, 
though  he  may  never  have  been  to  Rome,  or  Geneva,  or  Lambeth,  or 
Princeton,  or  Andover,  or  Brown  University.  What  would  the  Sun- 
day-school do  without  a religious  press,  without  a library  ? In  our 
families  we  cannot  and  would  not  keep  our  children  from  reading  : 
what  a blessing  it  is,  that  we  can  fill  our  houses  with  works  in  which 
the  noblest  intellect  and  most  refined  taste  have  been  consecrated  to 
Jesus.  The  individual  Christian  is  now  endowed  with  a talent  to  do 
good  which  cannot  be  overestimated.  He  may  be  ignorant,  he  may 
not  be  able  to  say  a word,  he  may  be  a deaf  mute,  but  he  has  the  gift 
of  tongues,  he  can  speak  with  the  learning  and  eloquence  of  the  most 
illustrious  saints  who  have  adorned  the  church  and  pulpit ; for  he 
can  distribute  their  best  productions. 

In  a word,  and  not  to  weary  you  with  details,  look  at  the  masses 
of  busy,  restless  life  around  you — the  multitude  whose  steps  “beat 
the  murmuring  walks  like  autumn  rain.”  Who  are  they  ? Where 
are  their  homes  ? How  fatal  are  the  influences  which  encircle  them  ! 
How  can  they  be  visited  by  the  ministries  of  salvation,  except 
through  your  agency?  There  is  no  accommodation  for  them  in  the 
churches,  and  thousands  would  not  enter  the  house  of  God  if  there 
were.  What  is  to  become  of  them  ? God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
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gave  his  only  begotten  Son  for  its  salvation.  Yet  they  will  perish) 
unless  you  go  to  their  rescue. 

But  they  must  not  perish.  “ Let  them  alone  ?”  No,  no  ; God  for- 
bids that.  Jesus  does  not  say,  “ Let  them  alone  ; wait  till  they  come 
to  you.”  He  says,  “Go” — “Go,  preach  the  gospel.”  In  faith  let 
us  obey  that  command.  Men  and  brethren,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  look  back,  without  thanking  God  and  taking  courage.  Those 
who  prayed  and  wept  over  the  cradle  of  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety never  anticipated  such  results  from  its  maturest  vigor  as  we 
have  already  witnessed.  They  never  even  hoped  that  it  would  scat- 
ter such  blessings  over  this  country ; that  it  would  be  such  an  ally 
to  the  ministry ; that  it  would  infuse  such  strength  into  the  churches  ; 
that  it  would  so  penetrate  the  dark  places  of  our  land,  and  shed  light 
there  ; that  it  would  take  the  emigrant  as  he  lands  upon  oUr  shores, 
and  lead  him  to  the  Cross  ; that  it  would  plant  Sunday-schools  and 
churches  in  wildernesses  and  desert  places  ; that  it  would  so  power- 
fully reinforce  the  cause  of  Temperance,  the  Bible,  the  Missionary 
enterprise  ; that  from  Maine  to  Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific, in  the  valleys,  by  the  rivers,  all  along  the  mountain  ranges,  it 
would  comfort  the  afflicted,  enlighten  the  blind,  restore  the  fallen,  and 
lead  the  erring  in  the  paths  of  salvation. 

Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us.  Because  he  hath  been  our 
help,  therefore  under  the  shadow  of  his  wings  will  we  rejoice.  No 
weapon  formed  against  us  shall  prosper.  It  is  the  cause  of  Him, 
in  whose  hands  are  the  resources  of  the  Universe.  Let  us  but  have 
faith,  and  a glorious  future  beckons  us  on.  Faith — faith  in  the 
human  soul,  which  is  endowed  with  powers  transcending  the  con- 
ceptions of  an  angel,  and  which,  though  fallen,  still  retains  a dim 
longing  for  its  original  dignity  and  purity — faith  in  the  gospel,  which 
meets  all  the  profoundest  necessities  of  the  soul — faith,  above  all,  in 
Him  who  is,  this  night,  here  present,  to  animate  us  ; who  is  saying, 
“Fear  not;  Lo,  I am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.”  This  faith  is  all  we  need  to  cover  this  whole  continent,  to  fill 
the  whole  earth  with  the  trophies  of  redeeming  grace. 

Faith,  mighty  faith , the  promise  eyes, 

And  looks  to  that  alone, 

Laughs  at  impossibilities, 

And  says,  It  shall  be  done. 


